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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices 


(Reminiscences  covering  personal  characteristics  of 
several  Executive  Heads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1871  to  1906.) 
By 
Frank  L.  Evans 
Former  Disbursing  Officer'  and  Chief,  Division  of 
Accounts,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

***** 


I  might,  with  propriety,   and  in  the  interest  of  an  impartial 
reminiscence,   refer  to   some  of  the  personnel  and  official  peculiarities, 
more  or  less  dominant   in  the  characters  of  the   several  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tinder  whom  I   served.      These  idiosyncrasies, 
in  a  measure,   influenced  the  success  or  otherwise  of  these  respective 
administrations  -  I   shall  "neither  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught   in 
malice." 

Commissioner  Frederick  Watts  -  1871-1877 
Commissioner  Frederick  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  I871-l877f  was 
well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Commission- 
ship.     Partly  for  this   reason,   and  partly  "because  he  failed  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  purpose  for  which  the  Department  was  really  created,  he 
failed  to   comprehend  the  possibilities  of  the  work  of  the  Department, 
believing  that  the  seed  distribution  to  be  the  main  feature  of  its 
usefulness.     He  inaugurated  no  new  work,  and  spent  but  little  time  in 
his  office  at  the  Department,   leaving  the  conduct  of  the  official  work 
to  the  Chief  Clerk,  his   son,   who,    in  turn,  because  of  chronic  inebriety, 
shifted  the  burden  of  responsibility  to  a  favorite  clerk  in  his  own 
office  who  practically  ran  the  Department.     This   statement  is  absolutely 
true.      The  redeeming  characteristic  in  Judge  Watts1   official  life  was 
economy  in  the  service.     He  believed  that  the  people's  money  should  not 
be  wasted  in  useless  expenditures  and  he  practiced  this  gospel  at  all 
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times,   when  in  personal   supervision  of  departmental  affairs,  which 
unfortunately  was  comparatively  seldom.     As  an  illustration,  he  would 
occasionally  go  into  the  large  packing  room  in  the  "basement  of  the 
main  "building  and  quietly  observe  the  employees  tie  up  bundles  of  seed 
and  when  he  saw  a  man,   in  cutting  the  string,  have  a  long  end,  he  would 
call  him  down  good  and  hard,  also  the  room  superintendent  who  permitted 
the  wastefulness.     He  lived  up   to  this  same  idea  in  other  small  things 
entering  into  the  daily  affairs  of  the  Department,  like  furniture, 
stationery,   etc.,   demanding  that  all  purchases  be  made  as  economically 
as  possible,  both  as  to  price  and  quantity.     He  doubtless  practiced 
certain  economy  in  his  own  affairs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
family,   for  a  part  of  his  term  as   Commissioner,   occupied  several  rooms 
on  the  upper  floors  in  the  west  end  of  the  Department  building,   as 
living  apartments. 

Commissioner  Wm.   G.  LeDuc,  1877-1881 
Commissioner  Wm.   G.  LeDuc,   of  Minnesota,  1877-1881,   was  a  very 
strong,    capable,   fearless  and  conscientious  character,   deeply  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Department,   thoroughly  progressive  and  with  a  clear 
vision  as  to  the  future  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,   during  the  four  years  of  his  administration,  he  sought 
in  every  way  to  advance  and  to  extend  its  usefulness.     His  was  a 
business  office,  his  door  being  open  at  all  times  to  callers  on  business, 
but  closed  ti^at  to  idlers  and  curiosity  seekers.     His  motto  was  "State 
your  business  and  move  on." 

The  Commissioners  real  hobby  in  his  work  was  irrigation,   and 
he  was  really  the  father  of  the  wonderful   irrigation  work  that  has  since 
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converted  millions  of  acres  of  waste  and  desert  land  into  rich  and 
fertile  fields  and  orchards.     And  yet,  when  Commissioner  LeDuc  sought 
to  make  members  of  Congress  get  his  view  point  on  this  subject  and  to 
appropriate  funds  to  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and 
prosecuting  the  great  work  on  a  large  scale,    they  laughed  at  him  and 
his  irrigation  schemes,    calling  him  a  dreamer.     His  vision  and  his 
Americanism  were  simply  greater  than  theirs;  he  was  a  far  sighted, 
progressive,   patriotic  man,   full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of 
his  country's  wonderful   resources,   while  his  critics  were,  many  of  them, 
small  calibre  politicians,   interested  in  graft  rather  than  in  their 
country's  good. 

General  LeDuc  lived  to  be  ninety-six  years  of  age,   and  to  see 
his  prophesies  and  his  hopes  fully  realized  throughout   the  arid  West, 
and  in  his  own  home  State  of  Minnesota. 

As  an  illustration  of  General  LeDuc1 s  candor  and  fearlessness 
of  character,  on  one  occasion  he  discharged  a  clerk  for  chronic  loafing 
on  his  job,   after  the  man  had  been  repeatedly  admonished  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,   and  once  by  the  Commissioner  himself.     These  were  the  days  of 
congressional  "pull"   in  the  fullest   sense  of  the  word.     The  offending 
clerk  was  backed  by  the  Illinois  delegation  and  he  foolishly  deceived 
himself  with  the  belief  that  his  position  was  impregnable.     The  day 
following  the  man's  dismissal  he,   accompanied  by  the  two   Illinois 
Senators,  had  an  interview  with  the  Commissioner  at  which,  upon  promise 
of  good  behavior  in  the  future,   this  clerk  was  restored  to  the   rolls. 
Some  days  later  the  clerk  drifted  into  his  former  lax  habits  in  dis- 
regarding the  rules,   with  a  boldness  and  indifference  less  excusable 
than  at  first.     He  was  admonished  and,   later,   discharged.     The  Senators 
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called  again  upon  the  Commissioner  and  had  rather  a  stormy  interview, 
in  which  one   of  them  told  the  Commissioner  that  unless  the  clerk  was 
at  once  restored  to  the  rolls  that  he  would  go  to  the  Senate  -  when  the 
Commissioner  "broke  in  with  "Senator,  you  may  go  to  the  Senate  or  go  to 
Hell  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  the  offending  clerk  will  not  "be 
restored  to  the  rolls  while  I  am  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  and 
he  was  never  restored.  And  yet  the  Commissioner  was,  at  that  time, 
expecting  and  depending  upon  the  support  of  these  very  Senators  in 
securing  an  appropriation  for  the  following  year,  including  a  large  sum 
for  irrigation  purposes,  which  was  not  granted. 

During  Commissioner  LeDuc's  term  of  office  he  had  elaborate 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  administration  "building  for  housing  the  employees 
of  the  Department,  and  sought  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  its  erection  on  the  reservation  occupied  "by,  and  instead  of,  the  old 
"building  which  had  "been  condemned  "by  the  city  authorities  as  "being  unsafe 
for  occupancy.  The  plans  provided  for  a  "building  one  thousand  feet  long, 
running  from  East  to  West  across  the  reservation,  having  two  wings  five 
hundred  feet  long,  each  with  a  rectangular  parallelogram  center,  with  niches 
for  appropriate  statuary,  flower  urns,  etc. ,  and  with  an  enclosed  court 
for  the  display  of  agricultural  implements.  The  plan,  as  submitted  to 
Congress,  provided  for  a  most  attractive  and  appropriate  "building,  complete 
in  all  its  details,  and  would  have  provided  ample  floor  space  for  the 
present  needs  of  the  Department,  thus  almost  saving  its  cost  in  rentals, 
aside  from  the  great  convenience  and  economy  of  having  all  the  workers 
under  one  roof.  This  is  a  further  illustration  of  Commissioner  LeDuc's 
farseeing  and  economic  mind. 
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During  Commissioner  LeDuc's  administration,    investigations  of 
the  diseases  among  hogs  and  other  domestic  animals  were  undertaken, 
which  work  was  really  the  beginning  of  #iat  later  became  the  great 
Bureau  of  Animal   Industry;  also  experiments  with   sorghum,    the  production 
of  sugar  both  from  sorghum  and  from  beets;   investigations  in  tea  culture 
in  South  Carolina,   believing  that  tea  could  be  grown  to  profit  in  the 
Southern  States.     LeDuc,   like  Secretary  Morton,   later,  bitterly  fought 
the  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  distribution  of  seeds,    such  as  could 
be  bought  of  seedsmen  generally,   but  he  favored  a  limited  distribution 
of  seeds  and  plants  rare  and  uncommon  to  the  country. 

Commissioner  G-eorge  B.Lpring,   1881-1885 
Commissioner  George  B.   Loring,   of  Massachusetts,  like 
Commissioner  Watts,    took  but   small  personally  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Department,   failing,   in  a  way,    to.  take  the  real   responsibil- 
ities of  his  important  office  seriously.     He  possessed  wealth,   and 
occupied  a  high  social  position,    spending  much  more  time  away  from  his 
office  than  in  it.     He  attended  certain  agricultural   gatherings  and  gave 
talks   to   the  practical  people  from  a  scientific   standpoint,  having  been 
educated  as  a  physician,   traveling  much  at  government  expense.     He  was, 
however,   fortunate  in  having  a  very  capable  and  forceful   chief  clerk, 
who,    in  general  accord  with  the  chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  various  lines 
of  work,  practically  ran  the  Department.     Because  of  Dr.  Loring' s  social 
entertainments,  he  stood  well  with  members  of  Congress,   and,   therefore, 
had  easy  sledding  with  the  annual  an^rooriations,  which,  never  increased 
during  his  administration.     Commissioner  Loring  practically  discontinued 
the  experiments  in  tea  culture,   production  of  sugar  from  sorghum,   and. 
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irrigation,  begun  "by  his  immediate  predecessor  in  office;  he  continued 
enlarging  the  animal   industry,   and  statistical  work. 

Commissioner  Norman  J.   Colman,   1885-1889 
Commissioner  Norman  J.   Colman,  Missouri,   was  the  publisher 
and  owner  of  Colman' s  Rural  World,   an  influential  and  popular  agricul- 
tural journal  of  the  Southwest.     He  was  a  democrat  of  the  clear  cut 
type,   and  the  first  to  occupy  the  Commissioner's  chair.     While  he 
claimed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  practical  agriculture,  his  knowledge 
was  "based  largely  upon  his  experience  as  an  agricultural   journalist,   and 
his  association  in  a  general  way  with  farming  interests,   and  the  livestock 
"business.     During  his  administration  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the 
Department,  adding  several  important  divisions,    including  the  study  of 
public  highways.     This  new  work  was  not  original  with  the  Commissioner, 
but  emanated  largely  from  scientific  sources.     He  travelled  to   some 
extent,  attending  agricultural  gatherings,   giving  talks  on  the   subject 
of  agriculture,   as  had  been  the  custom  of  all  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.     Officially  and  socially  Mr.    Colman  was  a  very  agreeable  man, 
having  a  pleasing  and  unusual  personality,  his  iron  gray  hair  very  abundant, 
standing  straight  up  all   over  a  well   shaped  head.     He  was  a  widower,   and 
very  susceptible  to  the  blandishments  of  the  fair  sex,   exemplified  on  more 
than  one  occasion,   and  by  the  number  of  women  clerks  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment  roster  during  his  administration.     Mr.   Colman  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,    serving  as  such  from  February  9*k   to  March  6,   188°/. 

Secretary  Jeremiah,  M.  Rusk,  1889-1893 
Secretary  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,   Wisconsin,   1889-1893,    the  second 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  tall,   broad,   rugged  in  appearance  and  rugged 
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"by  nature,  a  fine  type  of  western  manhood.  Had  served  as  general  of 
infantry,  member  of  Congress  and  as  Governor  of  his  State,  a  partisan 
who  found  it  easy  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  his  party  for  patronage, 
especially  the  G.A.R.  organization.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  the 
Department,  during  his  administration  was  literally  in  possession  of  the 
old  soldier  element,  many  of  whom  were  inefficient  and  of  small  practical 
use  as  clerks,  filling,  as  a  rule,  the  more  remunerative  clerical  posi- 
tions, regardless  of  term  of  service,  efficiency  rating,  or  any  other 
"business  rule  "based  upon  good  "business  methods;  meaning  that  many  more 
clerks  were  carried  on  the  rolls  than  were  actually  needed  to  accomplish 
the  work,  a  condition  largely  prevailing  in  all  the  Government  Departments. 
But  those  were  the  days,  the  dying  days  of  the  spoils  system,  when  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  struggling  to  get  a  grip  on  itself  and  on 
the  demoralizing  "patronage"  system. 

Secretary  Rusk  was  really  a  devoted  agriculturist  and  sought, 
throughout  his  administration,  to  promote  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Department.  He  "believed  in  generous  appropriations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farming  interests  and  because  of  his  persistent  efforts,  and 
his  popularity  with  members  of  Congress  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
House,  the  appropriations  were  greatly  increased,  enabling  him  to  reorganize 
the  Department  into  broader  lines,  and  to  extend  very  important  lines  of 
research  work.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  advisability  of  placing  all 
available  information  gathered  by  the  Department  before  the  farmers, 
establishing  in  this  connection  the  division  of  Publications.  This  work 
eventually  grew  to  large  proportions,  becoming  very  popular  with,  and  of 
immense  value  to  the  farmer.  He  extended  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  greatly  enlarging  its  usefulness,  as  one  of  the  most 
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Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton,  1893-1897 
Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Nebraska,  differed  in  certain 
characteristics  from  all  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  with  his  mind  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
the  methods  prevailing  in  the  Government  Service  generally,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  financial  end  of  it.  He  believed  conscientiously, 
and  correctly,  that  extravagence  as  to  expenditures  and  labor  prevailed 
by  a.  great  or  less  extent  in  a.ll  of  the  Government  establishments.  With 
this  belief  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  immediately  entered  upon  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  methods  and  work  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  Department;  their  plan  of  work,  the  results  and  the  expense  of 
upkeep.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  became  confirmed  in  his  mind  that 
his  conclusions  were  well  founded.  As  a  result  of  this  he  began  a 
systematic  and  determined  weeding  out  of  what  he  termed  "dead  wood", 
which  included  a  majority  of  the  "old  soldier"  element  appointed  during 
the  preceding  administration.  In  addition  to  those  discharged  a  large 
number  of  clerks  were  "demoted",  especially  the  women  who  had  faired  so 
well  under  the  two  preceding  administrations.  With  one  exception,  all 
of  the  women,  outside  of  the  disbursing  officer,  who  were  receiving 
salaries  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars,  were  reduced  to  twelve 
hundred,  or  less;  the  one  exception  being  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  an  expert  clerk.  Four  women  clerks  in  the  disbursing  office 
receiving  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars,  retained  their  salaries 
intact,  to  the  envy  of  the  less  fortunate  sisters  throughout  the 
Department.  These  four  women  were  very  capable  and  thoroughly  trained 
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in  their  special  lines  of  work,   which  was  of  a  higher  class  and  much 
more  responsible  nature  than  that  -oerforraed  in  other  "branches  of  the 
Department  service.     One  of  the  changes  decided  on  by  Secretary  Morton 
early  in  his  administration  was  in  the  personnel  and  methods  in  the 
division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements.     He  allowed  himself  four 
months  for  observation  and  decision,   at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
promoted  and  appointed  the  cashier  of  the  division  to  be  Chief  of  the 
division  and.  disbursing  clerk,   not  because  of  any  charges  against  the 
former  chief,  but  that  he  might  have  a  chief  in  full  accord  with  his 
own  policy  of  economy,   and  out  of  harmony  with  the  old  methods  of 
extravagance  in  disbursing  public  funds.     The  Secretary,   of  all  things, 
was  a  business  man,  holding  the  strictest  business  ideas,   and  fully  and 
deeply  impressed  with  his  duty  under  his  oath  of  office  to  economize  the 
people's  money,   to  permit  no  needless  expense  and  to  utterly  discourage 
anything  in  the  nature,   or  suggestive  of  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  over  which  he  presided.     In  this  determina- 
tion he  was  entirely  conscientious,  unalterable  and  unassailable.     He 
would  often  walk  into   the  disbursing  office  in  the  late  afternoon  when 
all  of  the  employees,   except   the  chief,  had  gone  for  the  day,  and  freely 
discuss  with  the  latter  the  business  end,   or  financial  affairs  of  the 
Department,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  generally.    -  Later  they 
would  drive  home  together  still   talking  shop.     The  Secretary   required  a 
condensed  and  comprehensive  financial  statement   at   intervals  during  each 
month,    in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  statement,  which  he  would  take 
with  him   to  the  cabinet  meetings  and  exolain  to  the  President,   who  was 
in  full  accord  with  his  Secretary's  economic  business  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  his  Department.     In  Secretary  Morton's  recommendations  to 
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Congress  for  annual  appropriations,  he  included  only  such  estimates  as 
he  "believed,  after  careful  study,  would  "best  promote  the  good  of 
agriculture,  and  that  would  help  the  farmer,  uractically  and  education- 
ally.  The  Secretary  bitterly  condemned  the  promiscuous  and  indiscrim- 
inate distribution  of  seeds  as  being  immoral,  wasteful  and  tending  to 

encourage  paternalism.  He  failed  to  include  any  sum  in  the  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  Congressional  seed  distribution;  but  this  did  not 
deter  the  Committee  from  inserting  a  provision  in  the  bill  -oroviding  a 
large  sum  for  seeds,  as  usual.  One  year  the  Secretary  refused  to  buy 
and  distribute  seeds,  To  meet  this  position  Congress  inserted  a  clause 
in  the  bill  making  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Act,  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Morton  used  as  an 
argument  with  Congress  against  the  continuation  of  the  free  seed  distribu- 
tion, the  fact,  which  he  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  certain 
city  members  of  Congress,  having  no  farmer  constituance,  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  quota  of  seeds.  But  this,  and  all  other  arguments  have 
thus  far  utterly  failed  to  break  up  the  pernicious  free  seed  distribution 
by  the  Government;  a  wasteful,  useless  and  immoral  practice,  acting  and 
intended  not  as  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  as  a  possible  vote  getter. 

Among  other  reforms  the  Secretary  secured  a  law  directing  a 
close  inspection  of  the  forty-eight  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
their  accounts,  of  the  use  of  government  money.  This  was  welcomed  by 
most  of  the  station  authorities  and  accomplished  good  results.   Secretary 
Morton, being  by  nature  an  educator,  believed  that  the  farmer  could  be 
helped  more  through  education  than  through  paternalism  (free  seed  distribu- 
tion). His  keen  mind  at  once  grasped  the  importance  of  furnishing  the 
farmers  with  educational  literature,  to  be  issued  by  the  Department, 
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intending  the  monthly  bulletins  thus  issued  to  take  the  place  of  the 
free  seed  distribution  and,  instead  of  handing  the  fanner  a  few  packages 
of  gratuitous  and  often  worthless  seeds,  to  educate  him  along  the  hi^ier 
and  more  profitable  branches  of  agriculture,  and  by  this  means  to  teach 
him  to  grow  larger  and  better  crops.  Secretary  Morton  recognized  all  of 
this  work  and  crea-ted  the  Division  of  Publications,  from  which  now  issues 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  useful  and  scientific  publications  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  farming  interests,  and  that  have  been  worth  infinitely 
more  to  the  country  than  all  of  the  free  seeds  that  have  been  sent 
broadcast  over  the  United  States  for  eighty  years  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Having  a  practical  business  mind  Secretary  Morton  determined 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  to  confine  himself,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  practical  end  of  the  Department  work,  and  to  place  the  scientific 
branches  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  whom  he  selected  from 
among  the  ablest  agricultural  scientists  of  the  country,  believing,  and 
correctly  as  shown  later,  that  by  this  plan  the  best  results  could  be 
obtained.  The  scientist  with  a  real  business  head  is  a  rare  specimen, 
met  with  but  seldom  in  the  Government  service  or  elsewhere. 

Secretary  Morton  was  a  practical  agriculturist  and  horticulturist 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  best  literature  on  those  subjects.  He  was 
the  author  or  Arbor  Day,  which  is  now  generally  observed  throughout  the 
country.  He  possessed  in  a  marked  degree,  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and,  like  Commissioner  LeDuc,  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  allowing  nothing 
to  turn  him  aside  from  his  duty  as  he  understood  it.  He  was  broad, 
generous,  sympathetic,  honest  specimen  of  perfect  manhood,  intellectually 
a  collossus  and  with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work.  At  the  close  of 
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his  administration  the  Secretary  strongly  recommended  that  the  amount 
saved  by  him  during  that  period,  over  two  million  dollars,  be  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  suitable  building  for  housing  the  employees  of 
the  Department,  which  wise  suggestion  was  disregarded  by  Congress  as  being 
too  practicable  for  consideration  by  the  law  making  body,  and  for  the 
reason  that  favorable  action  migjit  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
Morton  administration  by  an  antagonistic  Congress. 

Secretary  James  Wilson,  1897-1913 
Secretary  James  Wilson,  Iowa,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
served  during  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  the 
longest  having  been  eight  years.  Whilst  a  western  product  of  the  soil, 
Secretary  Wilson  was  a  different  type  of  man  from  his  immediate  predecessor; 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  him  on  the  question  of  economy  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  public  funds,  and  other  questions  of  policy  affecting  the  work  of 
the  Department.  He  believed  that  all  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  Department  during  any  one  year  should  be  spent,  regardless 
of  the  actual  and  immediate  needs  of  the  service;  otherwise,  he  maintained, 
he  could  not  consistently  ask  Congress  for  a  like  or  a  larger  sum  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  idea  is  in  direct  controvertion  of  R.S.S.  369O  and  of 
good  business,  and  tends  to  encourage  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  employees, 
only  too  willing,  many  of  them,  to  incur  all  kinds  of  needless  expenses  in 
the  way  of  accumulation  of  suoplies,  and  in  spending  money  that  otherwise 
would  be  covered  back  into  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law.   This  question 
led  to  more  or  less  friction  on  various  occasions  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  writer,  the  latter  protesting  and  the  former  overruling  the  -orotest, 
the  Secretary's  decision,  of  course,  being  final,  and  all  responsibility  as 
to  right  or  wrong  resting  with  him. 
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During  Secretary  Wilson's  administration,    the  record  as  to  the 
number  of  years,   and  as  to  wastefulness,   the  appropriations  were  greatly 
increased,   and  new  lines  of  work  were  undertaken,  much  of  it   of  doubtful 
utility,   as  shown  "by   results.     Salaries  of  the  officers  generally  were 
increased  to  balance  more  commensurately  with   their  added  responsibilities 
and  work,   a  tardy  act  of  justice,   while  several  of  them,    in  return  felt 
it  their  duty  to  run  the  Department.     A  readjustment  was  effected,  and  a 
Bureau  organization  was  established  placing  the  Department  on  a  much 
broader  and  more  effective  basis   than  under  the  old  arrangement  of  things. 
The  Bureau  organization  did  not  originate  with  the  Secretary,  his  was  not 
an  original  mind,  he  was  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas  or  methods,  hence 
practically  all  original  work  emanated  with  the  Secretary's  aides.     During 
Secretary  Wilson's  administration  more  than  under  any  previous  administra- 
tion,   large  quantities  of  seeds  and  plants  were  imported  from  certain 
European  and  Eastern  countries,   by  agents  of  the  Department   sent  abroad 
at  heavy  cost  to  the  Government.     According  to  close  and  authoritative 
estimates  a  large  proportion  of  these  importations  Droved  to  be  utterly 
valueless   so  far  as  the  farming  interests  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned,  which  tons  of  worthless  seeds  and  dried  up  plants  found  their  way 
into  the  Department   furnaces,   while  perhaps,   a  comparatively   small 
proportion  of  the  remainder  -proved  of  real  practical  value.      Consider  the 
cost  of  that   small  percentage  of  profit  to  the  taxpayer.  .  The  question 
naturally  and  properly  arises,   who  was  immediately  and  directly  responsible 
for  this  wasteful  r>olicy?     In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Department,   when 
there  was  less  scientific  rot,    and  more  real  common  sense  prevailed  and 
practical  level-headed  men  like  William  Saunders  and  some  others  directed 
the  introduction  of  foreign  seeds,    Clawson  wheat  and  Fulton  wheat  were 
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brought  from  abroad  and  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
These  two  kinds  of  wheat  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  the  conditions 
generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  were  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  farmers.  These  are  merely  two  instances,  there  were 
others,  common  sense  and  economic  methods  directing,  standing  out  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  purely  scientific  methods  prevailing  during 
Secretary  Wilson's  administration,  when  things  having  real  practical 
value,  like  wheat,  to  the  people  who  paid  the  bill,  received  but  small 
consideration;  this  suggestion  refers  only  to  this  one  line  of  work  - 
the  seed  and  plant  investigations.  Other  branches  of  the  Department  have 
done  and  are  doing  some  wonderful  work  in  their  respective  lines.  The 
Wilson  administration  had,  without  exception,  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  Department  for  wilful  and  inexcusable  extravagance.  This  assertion 
is  made  with  no  malicious  intent,  but  merely  as  a  self-evident  fact  enter- 
ing into  this  statement,  and  as  by  comparison  with  former  administrations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  one  who  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
administrative,  the  executive  and  the  financial  branches  of  the  Department, 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  know  and  to  record  the  conditions  and  the 
facts.  The  Wilson  administration,  as  to  these  conditions,  was  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Morton  administration.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  nroper 
and  interesting  to  refer  briefly  to  a  certain  incident  for  which  Secretary 
Wilson  was  directly  responsible.  His  son,  Jasper,  who  was  the  Secretary's 
private  secretary,  on  one  occasion  made  an  extended  trip  to  the  Northwest, 
including  Alaska,  wholly  on  unofficial  business,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  it  mi^it  be  well  to  omit  the  reason  for  the  trit).  On  his 
return  to  Washington  he  made  up  and  presented  an  account  for  expenses 
incurred  incident  to  the  trip.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  whose  appropriation 
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was  to  "be  charged  with  the  expense,   not  having  authorized  the  trip,   and 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  its  object,   and  having  no   report  on  the 
subject  of  the  trip,    refused  to   certify  the  account  when  presented  to  him. 
The  account,  however,   was  finally  certified  "by  an  officer,   by  the 
Secretary's  direction,  approved  and  ordered  paid  by  the  Secretary  and, 
after  an  authorization  for  the  trip  had  been  issued  over  the  Secretary's 
signature,   the  account  was  duly  paid.     By  departmental  regulations  the 
authorization  for  travel  must  be   issued  and  filed  in  the  disbursing  office 
before  any  expense  is  incurred  for  travel.     The  transaction  was  irregular 
from  start  to  finish,   and  was  a  violation  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Secretary  Wilson,   like  every  good  Scotchman,   was  very  set   in 
certain  directions,   but  easily  deceived  and  imposed  on  in  some  of  the  more 
important  questions  arising  under,   and  entering  into,  his  official  career. 
He  meant  to  do  the   correct  thing,   but  not   infrequently  his  vision  would 
be  obscured  because  of  a  seeming  lack  of  power  to  analyze  the  situation 
correctly.      In  the  incident  related  above  his  analysis  of  the  question 
involved  was  wholly  wrong;  his  moral  and  his  official  vision  were,  with 
equal   certainty,   obscured  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  his  official 
act.     The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile  the  unfortunate  trans- 
action either  with  the  Secretary's  general  character  or  with  the  ethics 
of  a  strictly  correct  administration. 

William  Saunders 
The  man  who  was,  more  than  any  other  official  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  most  actively, 
conspicuously  and  usefully   identified  with  its  organization  and  development: 
who  believed  in  and  contributed  to   its  usefulness,   and  who  labored  therefor 
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continuously  up  to   the  time  of  his  death,   was  William  Saunders,  horticul- 
turist and  superintendent  of  gardens  and  grounds.     Mr.   Saunders  was 
appointed  superintendent  in  September,   1S62,   four  months  after  the 
Department  was  created  "by  Congress. 

For  over  twenty  years  he   served  as  vegetable  pathologist, 
pomologist,   and  advisor  in  all  matters  relating  to   soils  and  soil  culture, 
and  farms  and  gardens,  and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  performing- 
duties  on  matters  which  are  now  conducted  by  bureaus  specially  formed  for 
the  purpose,     Mr.    Saunders  wrote  extensively  on  these  subjects,   and  his 
writings  today  furnish  the  material  upon  which  are  based  many  reports  by 
the  younger  scientists  of  the  Department  with  no   reference  to   the  original 
author,   an  unpardonable  breech,  of  official  courtesy.     It  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  I  am  now  making  this  brief  reference  to  a,  most   capable, 
conscientious,  modest  and  loyal  official,  who,  because  of  his   simple, 
unobtrusive  life  is   receiving  none  of  the   credit   for  big  things  accom- 
plished during  more  than  fifty  useful  years  in  the  service  of  the  most 
vitally  important  branch  of  the  Government.     His  name  is  almost   forgotten, 
and  his  important  work  of  a  lifetime  is  being  used  to  adorn  the  name  of 
more  than  one  literary  pirate   to  bring  him  credit  as  the  real   thing  among 
the  learned  brethren.     lNhile  this  kind  of  piracy  is  practiced  more  or  less 
by  writers  on  all   subjects,  with  or  without  excuse,   it  is  a  practice  not 
only  to  be  discouraged,   but   condemned  by  all  fair  minded  writers,   and  the 
public  generally.     And  yet,    strictly  speaking,   there  is  no  such  thing  as 
originality,  we  all   copy,   one  from  another.      One  may  think  that  he  is 
enunciating  original   thoughts  and  ideas,  but  he  is  not,    the  same  thoughts 
and  ideas  have  been   suggested  consciously  or  unconsciously.     However,   this 
is  drifting  into  deep  waters,   and  is  irrelevant.     The  one  fact   that   stands 
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out  prominently  is  that  William  Saunders,  the  superintendent,  the  path- 
ologist, the  pomologist,  the  physicist,  the  man  who  worked  and  who  got 
results  is  entitled  to  all  possible  credit  for  those  results,  and,  in 
addition  there  should  he  created  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department,  which, 
"by  his  genius,  transformed  from  a  dismal,  unsightly  cattle  pen  into  a 
beautiful  park,  a  tablet  properly  inscribed,  to  his  memory.   'The  wonderful 
collection  of  Amaryllis  now  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  originated,  cultivated  and  developed  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  Horticul- 
turist of  the  Department.  For  many  years  Mr.  Saunders  continued  to  add  to 
the  collection  through  purchase  and  experimentation,  until,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1900,  the  collection,  both  as  to  the  number  and  perfection 
of  the  plants,  was  considered  by  experts  to  be  the  finest  in  the  United 
States*  Mr.  Saunders  was  deeply  interested  in  bringing  the  Amaryllis  to 
perfection,  giving  the  subject  the  closest  attention  and  most  careful 
study.  Except  for  his  untiring  labors  which  were  attended  by  remarkable 
success,  in  growing  this  beautiful  flower,  the  present  wonderful  and 
unexcelled  collection  of  Amaryllis  in  the  green  houses  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  would  be  unknown.   In  thus  placing  credit  for  this  work 
where  it  properly  belongs,  it  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  present  super- 
intendent, to  add  that  he,  fully  appreciating  what  his  predecessor  had 
accomplished,  has  continued  to  carry  on  the  good  work  where  Mr.  Saunders 
left  off,  and  has  further  raised  the  high  standard  of  the  collection. 


When  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  were  less  than  one  hundred  regular  employees  on  its  roster.  Of 
these  Judge  Frederick  Watts  was  Commissioner,  his  son  Frederick  Watts, 
Jr.,  Chief  Clerk;  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician;  George  Vasey,  Botanist; 
Townsend  Glover,  Entomologist;  Thomas  Taylor,  Microscopist;  Peter 
Collier,  Chemist;  J.  B.  Russell,  Librarian;  B.  F.  Fuller,  Disbursing 
Officer;  Andre?/  Glass,  Chief  of  Seed  Division;  William  Saunders, 
Horticulturist  and  Superintendent  of  Gardens  and  Grounds. 

Of  those  officials  none  remain,  all  have  paid  the  great  deht 
of  nature,  also  all  of  my  early  associates  in  the  division  of  seeds, 
statistics  and  accounts,  hut  one. 

Among  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  departmental  regulations 
in  the  early  days  of  my  service,  was  that  which  provided  for  the  closing 
of  the  Department  at  three  o'clock  daily.  This  rule  continued  for 
several  years,  until  Commissioner  LeDuc  changed  the  hour  for  closing 
to  four  o'clock,  the  hour  prevailing  in  all  of  the  other  departments  at 
the  time. 


My  resignation  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  effect 
on  April  3°»  19^6 ,  after  thirty-one  years  of  continuous  service.  Some 
days  later  a  reception  was  tendered  me  in  the  Secretary !s  office,  presided 
over  "by  himself,  when  a  "beautiful  cut  glass  punch  howl  and  accessories  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  employees  of  the  Department  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  regard.  In  making  the  presentation  the  Secretary  said: 

"Mr.  Evans,  you  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  serv- 
ing your  country  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  You  have  disbursed  over 
half  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  during  your  incumbency,  and  not  a  dollar 
of  it  has  escaped  without  a  voucher;  all  has  been  accounted  for.  You  have 
been  cordial  with  your  associates,  faithful  to  your  governmental  trust.  I 
am  under  many  personal  obligations  to  you  for  wise  counsel  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  here.  We  all  desire  you  to  remember  us  wherever  you  go,  and 
I  have  been  delegated  by  the  people  of  the  Department  to  present  you  with 
a  token  of  our  regard.  We  all  hope  that  as  you  walk  down  the  avenue  of 
life  it  will  lead  through  pleasant  places;  that  the  path  will  be  shaded 
and  soft  until  you  reach  the  golden  streets  overhung  with  the  trees  of 
life,  in  the  city,  of  God." 

My  reply:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  all  that  you  have 
just  said  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  assurances  of  confidence 
and  regard. 

"This,  to  me,  is  a  very  trying  occasion  both  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  means  a  permanent  severance  of  ties  which,  for  an  ordinary  lifetime, 
have  intimately  connected  me  with  the  interests  of  the  Department  and  with 
its  personnel,  and  because  of  the  present  condition  of  my  nerves,  which 
have  not  yet  got  back  to  the  normal.  For  these  reasons  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  ray  friends  will  absolve  me  from  anything  like  a  speech. 
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"There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  say  "by  way  of  a  review 
of  my  long  connection  with  the  service,  but  it  is  not  now  possible,   I 
shall,  however,  say  that  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I  have 
had  the  cordial  support  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  officials  generally.  Especially  must 
I  compliment  and  thank  the  members  of  my  immediate  staff  for  their 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  their  strict  and  conscientious  attention  to  duty 
faithfully  and  well.  I  thank  you  all  most  heartily  for  your  support  and 
encouragement . 

"And  now  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  this  demonstration  of 
your  regard  and  for  the  beautiful  and  lasting  testimonial  of  your  good 
feeling.   It  will  ever  be  to  me  an  enduring  evidence  of  your  friendship 
and  good  wishes  —  I  thank  you  one  and  all." 

(Prom  the  Official  Record  of  May  19,  1906.) 


My  Connection  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

1875  -  1906 

My  original   entrance  into  the  Government  Service  was  on  July  1, 
1875«      On  the  morning  of  that  date,   with  a  note  from  Senator  Dennis,    of 
Maryland,    I  reported  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Frederick  Watts,   Jr.,  who  sent  me  with  a  messenger  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Seed  Division,  Andrew  Glass,   who,    in  turn  introduced  me  to  the 
foreman  of  the  preparation  and  mailing  room  of  the  division,   Edmond  Burke, 
a  distinguished  name  and  a  fine  fellow.     Burke  placed  me  at  a  long  table 
in  a  large  room  in  the  "basement  with  about  fifteen  other  men,    to  whom  he 
introduced  me.     Our  work  was  to  assemble,  from  the  large  "bins  arranged 
around  the  room,   various  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in  packages 
of  ten,    fifteen,    twenty,    etc.,   wrap  and  tie  them  securely  for  transmission 
through  the  mails  to  members  of  Congress  and  their  constituents.     For  this 
work  I  was  to   receive  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  which  was   increased 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  to   $60.00  -oer  month.     I   continued  at  this 
intellectual  work  until  October  second,   three  months,  when  one  afternoon 
Mr.   Glass  called  me  into  his  office  and  told  me  that  the   Chief  Clerk  wished 
me  to   report  to  him  at  once.     This  was  not   reassuring,   and   I   said  to  myself 
"Old  man,   your  experience  in   the   seed  business  has  been  pleasant,   but 
brief f"     However,   with  many  misgivings  I  reported  to  the  C.   C.   as  directed. 
He  received  me  kindly  and  with  little  -nrelude,    explained  that   the  position 
of  private  messenger  to  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  would  become 
vacant   that  day,   and  that  my  chief,   Mr.   Glass,  had  recommended  me,   and  for 
me  to   report  accordingly  the  next  morning  to  the   Statistician.      'This   I  did 
on  the  minute,   and  I  was  assigned  to  a  desk  in  a  room  with  four  clerks, 
adjoining  the  Statistician's  office,   on  the   second  floor,    east   end  of  the 
Department  building.     The  names  of  these  clerks  were  Jas.   P.    Stabler, 
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William  Elecher,  Rob't.  3.  Smith  and  Louis  C.  F.  Hugo.  In  the  adjoining, 
front  room,  was  Mr,  J.  H.  Dodge,  Statistician,  E.  T.  Merrick  and  William 
Parkinson,  his  aides. 

I  found  the  entire  personnel  of  the  division  to  be  a  fine  lot  of 
men  in  every  way,  capable,  and  companionable.  Mr.  Dodge  was,  doubtless, 
the  ablest  agricultural  statistician  in  the  country,  being  a  recognized 
authority  on  all  questions  of  agricultural  statistics,  quoted  by  all 
foreign  authorities,  especially  English.  His  reports  on  the  cotton  crop 
were  accepted  the  world  over,  and  regulated  the  cotton  market  in  America 
and  England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wool  market.  He  carried  more 
statistical  facts  stored  away  in  his  mind  for  immediate  reference  than 
the  average  statistician  ever  knows.   I  have  witnessed  marvelous  demon- 
strations of  this  fact.  The  -Droinotion  to  the  statistical  division  carried 
with  it  an  increase  in  salary  to  $900  per  year..  The  duties  of  the  new 
position  were  divided  between  taking  messages  between  the  two  rooms,  also 
to  other  branches  of  the  Department,  and  copying  letters  and  papers  and 
addressing  official  franks.  This  continued  for  four  years  #ien  a  further 
promotion,  to  $1,200  per  year  with  a  full  clerkship  came  to  me,  later 
followed  by  an  advance  to  $lU00.  During  this  period  I  had  come  in  contact 
with  every  one  in  the  Department,  and  had  made  many  friends.  During  my 
connection  with  the  statistical  division,  seven  years,  I  naturally 
acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural  statistical  matters. 
On  one  occasion,  during  the  cotton  growing  season,  and  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  two  tabulators  -  I  being  one  -  I  was  called  upon  by  the  statistician 
in  an  emergency  to  tabulate  a  special  cotton  circular  and  to  prepare  a 
report  thereon,  that  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  press  by  a  certain  date 
and  hour,  through  the  Commissioner's  office.  The  statistician  called  me 


into  his  office,  explained  the  situation,  telling  me  that  "both  the 
Commissioner,  LeDuc,  and  himself  were  quite  anxious;  that  weather  condi- 
tions had  "been  unfavorable  during  the  season;  that  conflicting  reports 
were  coming  in;  that  speculation  was  rife  and  the  market  very  nervous. 
To  meet  this  situation  a  special  cotton  circular  had  been  sent  to  the 
planters,  ginners  and  special  agents  and  other  sources  of  information. 
I  tabulated  the  cotton  circulars  as  fast  as  they  came  in  and  worked  on 
the  report  for  several  days  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening,  turning  it  over  to  the  statistician  on  the 
morning  of  the  afternoon  that  it  had  been  promised  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  press.  The  report  stabilized  the  market,  and  the  tabulator 
received  a  promotion  to  $1,600,  the  paper  being  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Commissioner  himself,  who  handed  it  to  me  with  some  complimentary  remarks 
that  made  me  feel  amply  compensated  for  the  small  additional  effort 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  This  is  the  only  instance,  as 
shown  by  the  departmental  records,  when  a  promotion  paper  appears  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  head  of  the  Department.  The  last  piece  of  work  done  by 
me  in  the  statistical  division,  was  to  work  out  by  close  calculation, 
based  upon  acreage  and  production,  the  imaginary  line  known  as  the 
"cotton  belt,"  which  line  is  still  used  by  the  Department  subject  to  slis&t 
modifications  from  time  to  time  because  of  natural  changes  in  acreage,  etc. 

In  October,  1882,  I  was,  to  my  very  great  surprise  and  pleasure, 
transferred  to  the  division  of  Accounts  and  disbursing  office,  the  branch 
of  endeavor  that  I  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  Department,  and  in  which 
I  had  hoped  to  land  finally.  Of  this  division  Mr.  B.  P.  Fuller  was  the 
chief  and  disbursing  officer.   In  the  same  office  the  Property  Clerk, 
Henry  Phelps,  had  a  desk,  also  one  clerk.   I  was  assigned  to  keeping  the 
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"books,   making  up  the  pay  rolls  and  writing  checks.     During  the  occasional 
absence  of  Mr.  Fuller  I   represented  him,   except  as  to  signing  checks, 
which  under  the  law  could  be  done  only  by  himself.     Later  another  clerk 
was  added  to  the  division  roster,   a  woman  of  ability,   and  still  later, 
as  the  Department  and  the  work  grew,    several  additional  clerks  of  both 
sexes  came  into  the  division,   which  had  been  reorganized  to  meet  the 
general   changes  involved  in  the  transition  from  an  independent   to  an 
executive  Department  February  9»   1887,   vfaen  the  Department  was  raised  to 
the  first  rank.     On  July  12,  I89O,   I  was  appointed  Cashier  at  a  salary  of 
$1,800,   in  the  duties  of  which  office  I   continued  until  July  13,  1893. 

Learning  in  June,   1893  >    that  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  division  would  probably  become  vacant  in  the  change  in  policy  of  the 
new  administration,    I,   after  consulting  with  ray  chief,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  applying  for  the  possible  vacancy.     On  the  third  of  July 
the  Chief  Clerk,   Mr.   Donald  McCuaig,    sent  for  me  explaining  that   the 
Secretary  had  decided  upon  certain  changes  in  the  division  of  accounts 
including  the  directing  head,    and  that  I  would  be  appointed  disbursing 
officer;   and  that   the  Secretary  would  send  for  me  that  afternoon  to  talk 
with  me  on  the  subject,   and  to  outline  his  -clans  as  to  the   conduct  of  the 
disbursing  office,   which  I  would  find  to  be  along  economic  lines.     This 
announcement  came  to  me  as  a  complete  surprise,   not  to  say  shock,  believing 
that  Mr.   Fuller  was  entirely  acceptable  as  disbursing  officer,    and  would, 
only  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  be  disturbed.      I  knew 
that  a  change  would  be  made  in  the  ass't  chiefship,   and  I  hoped  that  I 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  drop   into  the  vacancy,   if  made,   but  that  I 
would  advance  to  the  first  place  was  beyond  the  wildest  speculation  of  the 
moment.     However,    the  same  afternoon  the  Secretary,   J.   Sterling  Morton, 
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sent  for  me  and  in  a  few  words  confirmed  what  the  Chief  Clerk  had  explained 
to  me  in  the  morning.     After  expressing  my  profound  appreciation  for  the 
proposed  compliment,   and  thanking  him  for  his  confidence,    I  urged  him  to 
reconsider  his  decision  in  the  matter  as,  "by  that  decision  I   found  myself 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position  "because  of  the  absence  of  my   chief  from 
the  city  at  the  time,   and  other  peculiarly  delicate  conditions  entering 
into   the   situation.     The  Sec'ry  replied  that  he  was  wholly  responsible 
for  his  acts,   and  that  he  would  see  that  no   censure  would  possibly  attach 
to  me   in  any  way;    that  he  had  some  time  since  decided  on  the  change,   and 
that  after  carefully  and  impartially  going  over  the  matter  with  the  Chief 
Clerk,  he  had  decided  on  the  change  outlined;   and  unless  I   could  offer 
other  reasons  than  those  presented,   that  his  decision  would  stand.     On  July 
the  fifth  Mr.  Fuller  returned  to  the  office  and,   after  being  informed  by 
theC.    C,   of  the  Sec'ys  plans  affecting  himself,  he  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the   twelfth,  my 
appointment  as  his  successor  being  dated  the  thirteenth.     Mr.  Fuller  was  a 
loyal  and  capable  officer,   a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,   with  a  keen  sense 
of  honor,   and  of  delightful  personality.     The  position  of  ass't   chief, 
vacant   since  the  first  of  July,    I   decided  to  fill  with  some  one  from  the 
VTeather  Bureau  roster,   as  the  incumbent  would  be   in  charge  of  the  accounts 
office  of  that  Bureau.     Accordingly   I  went   to  the  Bureau  for  a  man  to  fill 
the  vacancy  of  ass't.    chief,   and,   after  diligent   enquiry  and  personal  inter- 
views,   I   decided  upon  Mr.  Almerico  Zappone,   as  apparently,    combining  the 
requisite  qualifications. 

During  Sec'y  Wilson's  administration,    there  were  times  when  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the  Sec'y  and  myself  because  of  certain 
proposed  expenditures  which  I   thought  excessive  or  altogether  unnecessary  -- 
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the  Sec'y  holding  the  other  view.      In  my  capacity  as  disbursing  officer  I 
was  responsible  for  the  legal   and  economic  disbursement  of  all  departmental 
funds.      I   signed  all   requisitions   for  supplies,   and  indicated  by  a  rubber 
stamp   the  appropriation  to  which  the  expense  would  be  charged.     All   requisi- 
tions for  the  day  were  prepared  by  the  property   clerk,   would  come  to  my 
desk  early  afternoon  and  would  go   to   the  Sec'y  in  my  basket  at  "^lOO,     If, 
in  signing  the  stub  attached  to  the  order,    the  Sec'y  noted  the  absence  of 
the  rubber  stamp  impression,  he  would  send  for  me  to  know  why  the  stamD  had 
been  omitted.     This  was  by  understanding  between  us,   the  absence  of  the 
stamp   indicating  that   I  disapproved  the  proposed  expense  as  excessive  or 
unnecessary.     If  the   Sec'y  agreed  with  me  he   indorsed  the  requisition 
"disapproved"  and  it  was  returned  to  the  property  clerk,   noted  by  him,   and 
thence  to  the  division  originating  the  request.      If  the  Sec'y  failed  to 
agree  with  my  viewpoint  he  signed  the   stub,    I   signed  the  order  and  the 
purchase  was  made.     As  a  rule  the   Sec'y  agreed  with  me;   occasionally  he 
would  not,    in  which  case  he  assumed  all  responsibility. 

Extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  public  monies,  wasteful 
methods,   and  disregard  of  the  public   interest   could  be  controlled  if  those 
in  authority  possessing  real  willingness  to   insist  upon  an  economic  policy. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  and  rigid  censorship  —  for  instance, 
ample  authority  might  be  given  an  officer  of  the  Dep't.,  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  including  a  level  hes.d,    clear  judgment,    conscien- 
ciousness,   fearlessness,   and  in  full  accord  with  such  a  policy,   and  having 
a  knowledge  of  the   statutory  laws  affecting  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
And  the  Sec'y  should  stand  by  his   representative   in  all   questions  of  dis- 
agreement that  would  necessarily  arise   in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duties. 
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The  writer  at  one  time   recommended  and  urged  upon  the  Sec'y  the 
advisability  of  a  regulation,    in  the   interest  of  economy,   providing  that 
no   reimbursement  account   for  travel  he  approved  by  the  Sec'y  for  -payment 
until  a  report  in  writing,  by  the  official   submitting  it,  had  been  made  to, 
and  accepted  by  the  Sec'y.   showing  exactly  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  traveler;  and  that   this  approved  report  be  referred  to  the  disbursing 
officer  as  his  authority  for  payment  of  the  account.      Only  the   disbursing 
officer,   who  handles  thousands  of  accounts  for  travel  by  departmental 
officials,   can  understand  the  great  saving  of  money  that   such  a  check  would 
effect   to  the  government,     A  large  percentage  of  the  trips  made  by  officials 
throughout  the  country,   at  an  enormous  expense  to   the  Government  are  utterly 
barren  of  results  so   far  as  the  real   interests  of  the  general  public  who 
pays  the  bill,    is  concerned,  but  more  or  less  beneficial  personally  to  the 
one  enjoying  the  trip  at  no  expense  to  himself,      I   could  cite  various 
cases   that  came  to  my  personal  notice. 

In  this  connection  I  mi^dit,   with  propriety,    relate  an  interest- 
ing case  in  which  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Dep't  made  a  rather  extended 
railroad  trip  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.     An  auditing  clerk  in  my 
office   called  my  attention  to  a  travel  account  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
that   suggested  certain  indications  of  irregularity.      I   took  the  case  uo 
with  the  officer  in  writing,  but  after  the  exchange  of  several   notes,   and 
being  convinced  that  a  satisfactory  reply  would  not  be  forthcoming,    I 
interviewed  the  agent  of  the  railroad  furnishing  the  transportation.     The 
result  of  this   interview  confirmed  my  suspicions,      I  then  wrote  a  final 
note  to   the  officer,   hoping  to  adjust   the  matter  between  ourselves,   failing 

in  which,    I  assured  him,    I  should  report  the  matter  to  the  Sec'y  that 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock.     Receiving  no   reply  to  my  note   I  went  to  the 
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Sec'y's  office  at  the  hour  named  to  discover  that    the  offender  had  already 
fully  laid  his  side  of  the  case  "before  the  Secretary,   who  had  gotten  a 
misconception  of  the   situation.     After  hearing  my   side  of  the   case  the 
Sec'y  requested  me  to  drop  the  matter,   which   I   declined  to  do,    telling 
him,   as   I  had  already  explained  to  him,    that  the  man  had  falsified  his 
account;  he  had  made  oath  that  he  had  paid  the  items  of  expense  as  set 
forth   in  his  account   including  the  expense  for  railroad  transportation; 
that    I  held  incontrovertible  evidence  from  the  ra.il road  officials  tha.t 
the  transportation  had  "been  furnished  by  them  on  parses,   and  that  no  cash 
fare  had  been  paid  by  the  traveler,    etc.      It  must;    therefore,   be  perfectly 
clear  to  his  mind  that  I   could  not,   under  my  oath  of  office,  pay  the 
account  and  drop  the  ca.se.     However,    after  further  discussion,   and  at  my 
request,    the  Sec'y  sent  for  the  officer  a>nd  we  three  threshed  all  over 
the  matter,   agreeing  to  submit  the  case  to  the   Comptroller  for  a  legal 
decision.     The  decision  wa,s  rendered  in  due   course,   and  was  based  upon  a 
technicality  and  permitted  the  payment  by  me  of  an  account  which  was,  upon 
its  face  a  lie,   a  fraud,    graft,   a  deliberate  and  legalized  attack  upon  the 
public  treasury.     With  the  Comptroller's  opinion  before  me,    the  Secretary's 
approval  of  the  account,   nothing  was  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  pay  it, 
which   I   did,  under  protest.     This   same  man,   at  a  later  date,   made  a  trip 
to  Europe  by  the  Sec'ys  authority.     A  lady  (?)   friend  accompanied  him,  he 
paying  both  fares  and  charging  them   in  his  reimbursement  account.     This 
case  I   took  up  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Dep't,   not  with  the  Sec'y  until 
we  had  the  man  "nailed  to  the  wall."     The  Sec!y  being  completely  hyDnotized 
by  the  fellow  defended  him,  but  finally  had  to   demand  his   resignation.      I 
contended  with  many  cases  of  this  nature,  but  less  flagrant. 
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Traveling  all  over  the   Continental  United  States  is  chronic  with 
many  restless  officials.     And  there  are  others  who  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to   travel  within  Uncle  San^s  domains,  "but   choose  all  kinds  of  sun- 
beams over  Europe,   Asia  and  Africa.      It  is  a  grave  question  indeed,   if 
twenty  percent  of  the  people's  money,   thus  expended,    is  profitably  invested; 
results  fail  utterly  to   show  that   it  has  "been.      In  this  connection  it  might 
he  well  to  state  that   tons  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants  gathered  abroad  by 
"agricultural  explorers,"  at  enormous  expense,   have  never  been  distributed  — 
much  of  it  being  dried  up  and  dead  and  worthless,   and  much  more  finding  its 
way  into   the  Dep't   furnaces.      I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  idea  of  travel  by 
the  proper  Government  agents,   where  the  travel  is  clearly  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government,  and  confined  strictly  to  Government  business; 
on  the  other  hand  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  all  -Dromiscuous  and  indis- 
criminate  travel  for  personal   reasons  by  all  manner  of  government  officials  —  : 
and  this  kind  of  travel  that   is  most  popular. 

Whilst  there  is  much  just   criticism  concerning  the  small  salaries 
paid  to  the  younger  scientists  in  the  Government   service,    the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that   the  U.   S.   Dep't.   of  Ag'l   is,    in  a  large  sense,   an 
educational  institution  where  these  young  men  are  educated  and  trained  at 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  Gov't,   and  later  go  out   into  the  world  well  equipped, 
because  of  this  training,    to  earn  large  salaries  and  to  make  -oositions  for 
themselves  in  their  several   scientific  lines  of  research..     The  majority  of 
the  young  men  enter  the  Gov't   service  from  universities  and  special   schools, 
with  this  in  view,  passing  through  the  public  service  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  private  employment,    capitalizing  their  departmental   experience.     On  the 
other  hand  there  e,re  in  the  Gov't   ranks  many  hi^ily  skilled  men  and  women 
who  prefer  to  remain  at  lower  t>ay  because  they  feel   that  they  are   contribut- 
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ing  to   the  public  welfare  —  these  are  the  people  who  are  greatly  underpaid, 
whose  scientific  attainments  are  of  a  high  order  and  whose  services   should 
he  recognized  and  generously  compensated  by  liberal  appropriations.     The 
fact   is,  unquestionably,    the  Government  does  not  pay  enough   to  hold 
specially  skilled  workers.     This  condition  must  be  cured  or  the   Government 
will  be  in  time  deprived  of  the   services  of  all   its  scientific  workers, 
save  those  who  are  using  the  Government   services  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  better  in  commercial  lines. 

In  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  division  of  accounts 
and  disbursements  of   the  Dep't  I  had  many  besetting  difficulties  to  contend 
with,    not   the  least  of  which  was  the  extravagant  methods  practiced  by  some 
branches  of  the  Dep't.   and  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  overcoming  or 
checking  the  tendency.     During  Sec'y  Morton's  administration  I  had  his 
unqualified  support,    thus  making  my  task  comparatively  easy;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  case  with  his   successor.     The  duties  of  the  office  were 
multifarious  and  exacting.     All  of  the  business   interests  of  the  Dep't 
centered,  in  my  office,   and  much  work  that  pertained  to  and  should  have 
been  done  in  other  branches.     The  chief  was  charged  with  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Dep't   in  addition  to  his  duties  as  disbursing  clerk  —  he 
was,    in  no   sense,   a  mere  paymaster,   as  were  disbursing  clerks  in  the  other 
executive  departments.     In  no  other  dep't.   of  the  Government  was  the 
disbursing  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  various  intricate 
lines  of  work  devolving  upon  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Dep't  of  Ag'l. 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,   nor  did  he  come  into  as  close  touch  with  the 
administrative  work  of  his  Dept.      Originally  the  position  was  that  of  a 
disbursing  or  pay  clerk,   as  in  the  Dep'ts  generally,  but  after  it  became 
an  executive  Dept.    it  was  found  expedient  to  establish  a  business  office  in 
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the Dep't  of  Ag'l.    in  which  should  "be  concentrated  all  the  lines  of  work 
of  a  "business  character.     This   concentration  of  work,    together  with  largely 
increased  appropriations  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  accounts  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to   the  compensation  attached  to   the  office.     'The  financial  "branch  of 
every  business  establishment   is  properly  regarded  as  the  branch  upon  which' 
success  largely  depends;  and  I   can   safely  say,  without  assuming  undue  credit, 
that   the  financial  branch  of  the   dep't  during  my   incumbency  was  conducted  on 
lines  which  were  intended  to  reflect   credit  upon  the  administration  and  to 
aid  in  making  it  a  success*     The  importance  and  value  of  the  work  of  a 
disbursing  office  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  addition  to  the  auditing  of  accounts,   and  the  payments  of 
salaries,    claims,    etc.,    the  preparation  of  legal  papers  and  cases,    contracts 
for  supplies,    issuing  of  passenger  and  freight  transportation  requests,    the 
preparation  of  the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations,  and  other  like  busi- 
ness centered  in  the  division  of  accounts  a,nd  disbursements,   and  the  chief 
being  responsible  for  all  of  this,    in  addition  he  signed  all   requisitions 
for  supplies,   and  he  must  pass  on  many  questions   involving  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Dep't  which  were  irrelevant   to  his 
legitimate  work,  but  placed  upon  him  for  the  convenience  of  the  other 
fellow.      Further,    to  add  to  his   labors  and  popularity   (?)  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Promotion  Review,    to   recommend  adjustments,    etc.,   of 
salaries  dov/nward  when  it  became  his  duty,   at   times,    to   sign  recommenda- 
tions unfavorable  to   the   salaries  of  unfortunate   clerks;  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Civil   Service  Examiners  for  -oromotion  —   in  other 
words  a  sort  of  a  "poobah" . 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  extravagance,  and  the  indifference 
to  the  public  welfare  in  some  directions  of  the  service,  I  would  cite  an 
instance  in  connection  with  sugar  experiments  carried  on  at  one  time  by 
the  Dep't.  in  several  States.  The  machinery  used  in  these  experiments  in 
about  half  a  dozen  States  cost  the  Government  about  $120,000.  After  the 
experiments  were  finally  concluded  this  machinery  remained  stored  in  the 
various  frame  "buildings  where  used  for  several  years,  receiving  very   little 
attention.  At  the  request  of  the  disbursing  officer  a  committee  of  two 
officials  of  the  Dep't.,  one  an  expert,  the  other  a  careful  business  man, 
was  designated  and  authorized  to  visit  the  several  experiment  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting,  appraising  and  selling  the  machinery.  As  the 
result  of  the  committee's  labors  a  return  of  about  $6,000  was  realized. 
This  amount,  while  practically  small,  as  compared  with  the  original  cost, 
was  just  so  much  saved  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  total  loss, 
had  the  salvage  been  delayed  a  year  or  two  longer,  much  of  the  original 
machinery  having  already  disappeared.  Another  instance  occurred  in  the 
silk  experiment  work  in  California  #ien  the  plant  cost  the  Government 
about  $3, 600,  with  a  final  return  to  the  Treasury  of  &26.  These  examples 
could  be  multiplied  many  times;  and  the  tax  payer  groans  under  his  burden! 

Since  the  early  days  extraordinary  changes  and  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Dep't.  of  Agriculture.  The 
divisions  and  offices  have  become  bureaus,  the  appropriations  for  the 
various  lines  of  work,  scientific  and  practical  have  been  accomplished, 
but  at  a  staggering  cost  to  the  people  —  have  they  had  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment?  Knowing  the  extravagant  methods  pursued  generally  through- 
out the  Dep't.  service,  I  would  say  they  had  not.  The  same  results,  under 
carefully  prepared  business  methods,  could  have  been  attained  at  vastly 
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less  expense.   I  make  this  statement  after  many  years  spent  in  personal 
and  daily  contact  with  all  manner  of  expenditures  made  for  the  conduct  of 
the  various  lines  of  work,  and  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workers 
themselves,  and  the  results  accomplished  "by  them  in  their  investigations 
and  experiments.  For  these  reasons  I  know  that  ray  verdict  is  sound  and  just. 

The  vast  interest  which  is  represented  "by  the  United  States  Dep't. 
of  Agriculture,  is  admittedly  the  most  important  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  should  "be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  generous  appropriations,  and  in 
every  other  possible  way  consistent  with  good  government.  But  loose, 
extravagant  methods  in  the  handling  of  money  appropriated  "by  Congress  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  should  not  "be  tolerated,  and  those  responsible 
for  such  extravagance  should  be  summarily  removed  from  office,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  locate  them.  The  entire  world  is  dependent  upon  the 
farmer,  not  for  luxuries,  but  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Through  his 
labors  alone  are  we  sustained;  without  the  product  of  the  soil  we  would 
indeed  perish.  But  this  is  only  incidental  to  my  little  tale  of  woe. 

The  rental  of  private  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington  has 
become  a  vicious  habit,  with  all  the  executive  departments  and  is  a  growing 
evil  which  in  the  future  will  mean  enormous  sums  for  rental.  For  instance, 
the  Dep!t  of  Ag'l  has  a  reservation  of  over  thirty  acres.  Allowing  for  a 
proposed  boulevard  of  five  hundred  feet  in  width  through  the  center  there 
would  still  remain  ample  room  for  all  necessary  buildings  to  house  the 
entire  force  of  employees  for  present  and  the  future,  including  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  placing,  or  rather  misplacing  of  the  present  two  wings  of  a 
building,  was  most  unfortunate  both  as  to  location  and  the  fact  that  the 
first  floor  is  practically  under  ground;  the  idea  of  those  responsible  for 
the  unhappy  blunder  being  to  eventually  cut  away  the  beautiful  sloping  hill, 
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or  elevated  ground  to  provide  for  grading  a  nine  hundred  foot  boulevard, 
an  absurdity,  which  would  destroy  practically  all  of  the  beautiful   trees, 
some  of   them  rare,    on  the  entire   reservation  to  the  Capital.     The  Secretary 
and  certain  aides  had  plans  drawn  with  a  view  to  placing  the  new  buildings 
on  the  low  ground  near  B  St.  N..W. ,    the  exact  location  indicated  by  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground.      One  day  the  writer  being  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  explaining  the  estimates  of  appropriations,    the 
question  of  the  new  building  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  had 
been  made,   was  introduced,   and  the  writer  being  questioned  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.   James  W.   Wadswbrth,    explained  the   situation.      The  chairman,   Mr.  Henry 
and  Mr.   Williams  of  the  committee,    immediately  waited  on  the  Sec'y  in  his 
office  at  the  Dep't,    opposing  the  plan.     Getting  no  encouragement   they 
drove  directly  to  the  White  House  and  secured  an  audience  with  President 
Roosevelt,   as  a  result  of  which  the  location  for  the  building  was  changed, 
though  not  correctly  placed.      It   should  have  gone  forward  on  a  line  with 
the  Smithsonian  building. 

It  was  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  writer  more  than 
any  one  else  connected  with  the  Lep't  of  Agriculture  that  an  appropriation 
for  a  new  department  building  was  finally  secured.     Each  year,    in  preparing 
the  estimates  of  appropriations,   he  took  up  with  the  Secretary   the  question 
of  a  new  building  emphasizing  the  great  need,   until   finally  Secreta,ry  Wilson 
authorized  the  writer  to  prepare  an  estimate  on   the  basis  of  $2,500,000,    the 
writer  urging  an  amount  not  less   than   $H,000,000  as  not  being  in  excess  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Dep't;   also  troon  the  ground  that  no  matter  what 
the  am't  named  by  the  Dep't,    Congress,    in  granting  the  appropriation,  would 
certainly  pare   it   down.     This  was  finally  done,    from  $2,500,000  to 
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$1,500,000,     At  the   same  time,  "both  Houses  of  Congress  had  new  office 
"buildings  on  their  minds  for  themselves.     They  were  making  economy  the 
plea  for  refusing  nearly  all   requests  for  new  public  "buildings  at  many 
points  throughout   the   country.     The  members  whose  constituents  were  demand- 
ing these  "buildings,   were  easily  won  over  to  the  big  scheme  of  luxurious 
office  quarters  for  themselves  at  the   Capital,     They  threw  a  sop  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  "by  granting  an  appropriation  for  a  new  agricultural 
"building  in  Y/ashington  in  which  to  house  the  farmers1   official   representa- 
tive,  promising  an  additional  appropriation  to  complete  the  "building 
program  on  a  generous  scale,   as  soon  as  the  "building  then  provided  for 
had  been  completed.     This  promise  has  not  been  redeemed.     The  Sec'y  of 
Ag'l's  estimate  for  a  new  building  was  reduced  by  $1,000,000  and  Congress1 
own  estimate  for  the  office  buildings  was  increased  to  $7,500,000,   and 
the  bill  making  the  appropriation,   was  passed  at   that  figure  —  the  way  of 
the  law  maker  in  Congress  is  past  finding  out. 

When  the  writer  entered  the  Gov!t   service  there  was  not  a  tele- 
phone in  the  Dep't.     Years  after  one  was  installed  in  the  Secy's  private 
office.     This  was  followed,   at   intervals,   by  several  others  as  needed 
until  nearly  all  of  the   several  branches  of  the  Dep't,    including  rented 
buildings,  were  supplied,    thus  saving  messenger  service.     Later  the  writer 
took  up  with  the  Sec'y  the  advisability  of  the  Dep't  establishing  and 
securing  its  own  interior  system,   with  a  fully  equipped  private  exchange. 
With  the  Sec'ys  approval   the  writer  had  several   interviews  with  the   C.  and 
P.  Tel.   Co.   officials  with  the  idea  of  having  the  Company  install  an 
interior  system  in  connection  with  the  general   system  then  in  use.     Failing 
to  make   satisfactory  headway  with  the  Company  the  writer,   after  reporting 
the  result  of  these  deliberations   to  the  Sec'y,    entered  into  correspondence 
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with  several  telephone  supply  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  securing  bids 
on  the  proposed  domestic  system.     As  a  result  of  this  correspondence, 
the  writer  went  to   Chicago  and  after  very  careful   investigation  and 
personal   inspection  let  a  contract  to  a  responsible  firm  of  that  city  for 
the  installation  of  a  complete  internal   system  of  the  latest  design.     The 
morning  following  the  writer's  arrival   in  Chicago  he  received  a  long 
telegram  from  the  attorney  of  the  C.  &  P.  Tel.    Co.    to  the  effect  that  his 
company  would  install  an  interior  system  as  proposed  by  the  Dep't.     A 
second  telegram  followed  to  the  same  effect.     To  both  of  which  the  writer 
replied  that  the   Company's  decision  had  been  arrived  at  too  late  —  contract 
awarded  to   Chicago  firm.     On  the  writer's  return  to  Washington  twenty -two 
C.  &  P.   telephones  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  Dep't.     The  C.  &  P's 
bluff  had  been  called;   they  had  played  a  losing  game.     The  new  system 
proved  to  be  a  decided  success  efficiently  and  economically,   the  yearly 
saving  represented  by  the   cost,   as  compared  with  the  rental  of  outside 
telephones,   practically  50  percent  of  the  first   cost  of  the  system.     Making 
a  liberal  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,   cost  of  power  and  replacement,   the 
system  paid  for  itself  in  three  years.     The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  new 
switchboard  was  one  hundred  telephones,  but  city  telephones  were   included 
in  the  original   cost.     The  switchboard  was  of  solid  mahogany,  provided 
with  automobile  lamp-limiting  signals  and  the  latest  and.  best  listening 
and  ringing  devices  —  the  last   thing  in  telephone  equipment.      One  operator 
handled  both   the  new  and  the   C.  &  P.    switchboards.     The  writer  felt  a  just 
Dride  in  successfully  handling  this   enterprise  because  of  its  economical 
and  practical  success. 

For  a  number  of  years  all   of  the  legal  work  incident  to  the 
business  of  the  Dep't.  was  done   in  the  division  of  accounts,  placing  a  great 
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burden  of  responsibility  on  the  chief,   neither  he  nor  any  of  his  assistants 
having  legal  training.      Important   cases  that   could  "be   referred  to  the 
Dep't  of  Justice  were  sent  there  for  settlement,   "but  they  were  few.     The 
estimates  of  appropriations,    during  a  period  of  several  years,    contained 
a  recommendation  by  the   Sec'y  for  an  appropriation  providing  for  a  law 
clerk,   but  each  year  the  request  would  be  ignored  by  Congress  on  the  ground 
that   the  legal  business  of  the   several  Dep'ts   should  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Dep't.   of  Justice,   through  detail  of  a  competent  law  officer,   a  wholly 
impractical  reason.     For  the  Dep't  of  Justice  to  take  care  of  all   the  legal 
work  of  the  other  Dep'ts  would  have  meant  the  quadribling  of  their  appropria- 
tions for  legal  assistants.     With  the  exception  of  the  Dep't  of  Ag'l,    each 
Dep't   of  the  Gov't  had  its  own  corps  of  solicitors,   but  with  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  before  it  Congress  refused  for  years  to  recognize  the  ri^it 
of  the  Dep't  of  Ag'l  to  have  even  one  law  officer.     However,   when  there 
came  a  change  in  the   chairmanship  of  the  ag'l   committee  of  the  House,   the 
writer  was  authorized  by  the  Sec'y  to  take  the  matter  up  with  him  person- 
ally,   after  providing  for  a  law  clerk  in  the  next  estimates.     As  a  result, 
the  recommendation  for  the  new  position  was  granted,   a  fully  qualified 
legal  adviser  was  appointed  on  the  writer's  recommendation  and  all  of  the 
legal  business  of  the  Der>'t   turned  over  to  him,    together  with   the  writer's 
sincere  blessing.      From  this  small  beginning  there  has  grown  up  a  fully 
equipped  law  office  with  a  Solicitor  and  many  aides  and  law  clerks,    in 
keeping  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Dep't.     The  original 
appointee  to  the  position  of  law  clerk,  was  G-eo.  P.  McCabe,   who,  because 
of  his  energy  and  ability,  became  the  Chief  Solicitor,    resigning  later  to 
go   into  private  practice  in  the  West,    is  now  in  possession  of  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.      In  this   connection  it  might  be  interesting  to 
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state  that,  through  the  aid  of  the  Ass't  Treasurer  of  the  U.S.,  G-.  C. 
Bantz,  whom  I  had  known  intimately  for  many  years,  I  "discovered"  McCabe 
in  the  Second  Auditor's  office,  and  secured  his  transfer  to  my  office 
where  he  remained  until  appointed  Law  Clerk  at  my  request,  Mr,  Bantz 
also  recommended  a  Miss  Donnelly,  as  clerk  at  $9°0  in  tne  Treasurer's 
office,  whose  transfer  to  my  office  I  also  secured,  and  who  remained  with 
me  until   she  married  after  "being  twice  promoted  for  efficiency. 

It  might  also  he  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  Mr.   Prank 
H.  Hitchcock,  Postmaster  General   in  President  Taft's  Cabinet,   was  for  some 
years  previously,   a  clerk  in  the   statistical  division  of  the  Dep't  of  Ag'l, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed  during  the  Morton  administration.      Senator 
Proctor  of  Mass.    interviewed  the   Sec'y  and  made  a  special  plea  for 
Hitchcock's  restoration  to  the  rolls,   which  the   Sec'y  declined  to   do  at 
the  time.     Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  date  the   Sec'y  came  into 
the  writer's  office,   as  he  frequently  did  after  the  clerks  had  all  gone, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  explained  Senator  Proctor's  visit  and 
request,   and  of  his  refusal,    saying  at  the   same  time  that  he  was  annoyed 
beyond  endurance  by  Senators  and  Members  every  time  an  employee  of  the 
Dep't  was  let  out,   which  was  tantamount  to   telling  him  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to   run  his  department;    that  he  had  found  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
importunity  was  by  firmness  and  severity,   and  that  he  practiced  both.     At 
the  same  time  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Hitchcock  personally.      I   replied  that 
I  knew  him  very  well  and  regarded  him  hi^ily  personally  and  officially, 
and,    that,    if  he  would  allow  me,    I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  in 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  dismissal  the  Dep't  had,   in  my  estimation,   lost  the 
services  of  a  valuable  employee.     At  this  the  Sec'y  said  "Hitchcock  was 
dismissed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  statistician".     He  added,    "I  have 
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confidence  in  your  judgment  and  fairness-     Look  into  the  case   carefully 
and  thoroughly  and  report  to  me  in  confidence, H     The  result  of  the  report, 
which  was  later  filed  with  the  appointment   clerk,  was  Hitchcock's  restor- 
ation.    He  later  succeeded  Mr,  Nasson  as  chief  of  the  foreign  market 
division  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  N.  and  myself,   and  upon  Mr.  Nasson1  s 
resignation.      Some  months  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  division  of 
accounts,    I  discussed  with  the  Secretary  the  importance  of  specific  and 
complete   reguls/tions  governing  financial  transactions  with  the  Deu't.     As 
a  re  stilt,    on  May  12,   189^,    I   submitted  the  following: 

"Acting  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  prepared  and 
herewith  submit  for  your  approval,    certain  regulations  referring  to  the 
transaction  of  business  with  the  division  of  accounts  and  disbursements 
of  this  Dep't." 

Under  date  of  June  1,   following,   the  Sec'y  in  an  official  order 
approved  the  regulations  as  submitted,  and  on  July  1st  they  went   into 
effect.     These  regulations,  with  certain  modifications  made  necessary  by 
the  growth  and  changed  conditions  of  the  Dep't   service,   are   still   in  force 
as  the  basis  of  all   expenditures.     At   the  same  time  I  adopted  and  had 
printed  voucher  forms  for  use   in  payments  of  every  description,    including 
Dep't,    station  and  substation  pay   rolls,   traveling  expenses,    station  and 
field  expenses,   freight  and  passenger  transportation,   purchase  of  supplies, 
etc. .      The  regulations  were  designed  to  be  complete  in  every  essential 
detail  as  affecting  all  business  with  the  Dep't.   and  included  the  laws  and 
decisions  relating  to  appropriations,    services,    salaries,    contracts,   trans- 
portation,  frauds,   lost  checks,   etc.;   also  salary  tables  and  jurat  fees  in 
the   several  States. 
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About  this  time  the  question  of  a  new  and  uniform  government 
transportation  request  was  "being  agitated  by  the  Treasury  Dep't.     At  the 
recommendation  of  the  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury  to   the  heads  of  the  several 
executive  departments,   a  committee  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  Dep't  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  proper  form,   and  to 
make  recommendations  accordingly,   meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Treasury.      I,   being  in  daily  touch  with  the  subject,   and  having 
given  it   considerable  thought,  was  selected  to   represent   the  Dep't.   of 
Ag'l.      Omitting  needless  detail   I  would  state  that  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  committee  a  form  was  decided  on  which   seemed  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the   service.      This  form  was,  with   slight  modification,   the  same 
that  was  at   the  time   in  daily  use  in  my  office.      The  latter  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  for  the  new  form,   and  was  freely  complimented  by  the   Committee. 
I  had  had  the  plate  for  my  form  engraved  at   the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,   and  was  using  a  deep  blue,   tough  paper  for  the  transportation 
request,    distinctive  and  attractive.      In  line  with,  this  idea  each  dep't 
adopted  a  color,    red,  yellow,    etc.,    as  a  mark  of   identification  so  that 
when  a  request  was  presented  by  a  government  agent,   the  railroad  agent 
knew  at  a  glance  to  which  branch  of  the  service   it  belonged.     The  idea 
worked  out  all   right  and  is  still   in  practice.      Complete  instructions  both 
for  the  traveler  and  the  complete   instructions  for  all  concerned  are  printed 
on  the   reverse   side  of  the  request;   and  in  the  way  of  identification  and 
security  the  traveler  is  appended  before  leaving  the  Dep't,   and  is  duplicated 
in  -oresence  of  the  railroad  agent  when  ticket   is  issued. 

One  of  the  vitally  important  changes   in  the  life  of  the  Dep*t.    in 
which   I   took  a  conspicuous  part,   was  the  bureau  organization  as   it  now 
exists,   and  in  which  Prof.  Milton  Whitney  and  I  were  closely  associated. 
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After  originating  a  workable  plan,   and  drafting  it   into  form  by  the  aid 
of  a  typewriter,   we   secured  an  interview  with  Sec'y  Wilson,    in  his  private 
office,   and  diplomatically,   and  with  some  misgivings,   cautiously  unfolded 
our  little  scheme  for  his  official   consideration  and  —  disapproval.     The 
Sec'y  listened  patiently  to  our  argument  in  favor  of  the  wonderful  plan 
to  place  the  Dep't   on  a  bureau  basis,   asking  but   few  questions   the  which, 
and,   when  we  had  concluded  the  argument,  he  rather  abruptly  decided  that 
the  plan  would  not  work;   only  on  the  ground,  however,    that   it  meant  the 
absorption  of  all   the  scientific   divisions  and  sections  of  the  Dep't  by 
se°veral  bureaus  that  would  be  created  by  the  change.     His  point  was  that 
the  change  would  create  jealousy  and  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  chiefs  of 
divisions  and  would  therefore  demoralize  the  service  to  the  detriment  of 
the  scientific  work;  and  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  select  the 
ablest  men  to  place   in  charge  of  the  several  bureaus,    etc.     His  position 
was  not   sound,  but  we   could  not   tell  him  so.     The  Sec'y,  however,   told  us 
that  he  would  not  consider  the  matter  at  the  time,   and  possibly  not  at  all, 
but   if  we   could  present   it   to  him  in  a  more  favorable  light   in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  he  would  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say  —  otherwise 
he  gave  us  no  encouragement  whatever.     To  our  minds  the  whole  proposition 
was  perfectly  simple  and  entirely  feasible,   with  no  flaws   that   could  not 
be  readily  eliminated  after  the  plan  got   into  practical  operation.     During 
the  time   suggested  by  the  Sec'y,   Whitney  and  I  had  several   conferences, 
ironing  out  all   trifling  rough  nlaces  we  could  discover  in  the  plan,   and, 
at   the  end  of  three  weeks,  we  held  another  session  with  the  Sec'y.     At  this 
interview  he  discussed  the  q\iestion  more  freely,    finally  saying,    "Well 
you  may  take  this  up  with  the  other  fellows,   and  if  you  can   reconcile  the 
objections  I  have  raised,  without  making  trouble  among  the   scientists,   why, 
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go  ahead,   and  report  to  me."     We  did  take  it  up;   we  did  go  ahead,  and  we 
did  report  to  him,   and,   as  a  result  of  it  all,  a  "bureau  organization. 
Galloway,   Wiley  and  Howard  were  those  to  whom  we   talked,  and  the  others 
with  objects,   fell   into  line.     We  received  little   credit  from  any  of  them 
individually,   and  the  Secfy»   when  the  organization  was  working  smoothly, 
patted  himself  on  the  hack  and  was  proud  of  his   child.     These  are,  "briefly, 
the  facts.     The  bureau  organization  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 
future  growth  of  the  Depft  and  the  corresponding  increase   in  the  appropria- 
tions to   take  care  of  the  natural   expansion  which  would  he  great. 

It  may  he   interesting  to   some  to  know  that  when  Col.   Geddes 
resigned  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  the  Dep't  I   could  have  succeeded  him,  and 
have  named  my  own  successor  as  chief  of  the  division  of  accounts,  hut  having 
no   special  ambition  in  that  direction,    save  that  I  might  have  been 
instrumental   in  bringing  about  certain  reforms  in  the  office,   and  in  the 
Dep!t  as  a  whole,    I  declined  the  burdensome  honor.     I  know  a  good  deal 
about   the  troubles  peculiar  to   the  chief  clerk's  office,   if  the  incumbent 
insisted  upon  a  just,    impartial  and  creditable  administration,    especially 
in  view  of  the  fact   that  the  Sec'ys  support  was  only  half  hearted  and 
uncertain.     Considering  these  reasons  and  the  fact  that  I  was  familiar 
with   every  detail   of  my  own  office,   which  was  well  organized  and  working 
smoothly  and  creditably,   and  that   I   enjoyed  the  work,    I  declined  the 
proposed  honor  of  the  Chief  Clerkship  and  threw  the  weight  of  my  influence 
to  Col.  Burch,  who   rec'd  the  appointment,   and  who  later  thanked  me  warmly 
for  my  support,  and  for  my  friendship,  believing  that  without  them  he 
would  not  have  secured  the  appointment,  which  he  earnestly  desired. 
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On  one  occasion,   during  a  general  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Dep't.  with  Secfy  Morton,    I  brought  up  the  question  of  an  official 
seal,    its  advisability  and  usefulness,    the  seal   then  in  use,   or  rather 
disuse,   "being  a  small  affair,   representing  an  antiquated  left  handed  nlow, 
appropriate  in  a  way,  "but  without   dignity,   character  or  artistic  effect. 
The  Secfy»   without  hesitation,   accepted  my  viewpoint  and  authorized  me  to 
take  the  matter  up  at  once,    inspect   the  seals  in  use  "by  the  other  executive 
departments  and  to  submit  a  design  to  him  at  an  early  date.     All  of  this   I 
did  and,   after  talking  with  a  McBride  who  was  at  the  time  making  certain 
suggestions  as  to  minor  details   in  the  State  and  other  department   seals, 
I  reported  to  the  Sec'y,   who  accepted  the  design  without  change  except  to 
add  on  a  space  provided  for  the  purpose,   the  legend  "Agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  manufacture  and  commerce,"     I   then  went  to  Philadelphia  and, 
after  going  over  the  design  with  the  firm  of  Baily,  Banks  and  Biddle, 
jewelers  and  expert  engravers  and  die  cutters,    I  arranged  with  them  to 
make  a  steel  die  at  a  cost  of  $125  including  a  heavy  steel  frame.     This 
seal  was  made  the  official   seal  of  the  Dep't  "by  a  special  order  of  the 
Sec'y  and  is  still   in  daily  use. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Dep't 
of  Agriculture  it  might  be  appropriate  to  consider  the   creation  of  the 
Arlington  Experiment   Station  on  land  transferred  by  the  War  Dep't  to  the 
Dep't   of  Ag'l.     The  subject  of  a  central   experiment  station  to  be  estab- 
lished near  Washington  and  the  transfer  of  land  by  the  War  Dep't  for  the 
purpose,  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  former  Dep't  from  time  to 
time  for  several  years,  but  nothing  definite  had  been  proposed  or  done. 
In  conversation  with  Secretary  Wilson  one  afternoon  on  general    subjects 
relating  to   the  Dep't,   that  of  the  proposed  station  came  up.      The  Sec'y 
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expressed  regret  of  the  delay   in  establishing  a  station,    saying  that 
personally  he  had  taken  no  steps   in   the  matter,   "but  had  left   it   to   the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Dep't  with  whom  he  had  discussed  a  general  plan. 
When  he  had  talked  further,    I   said  that  the  matter  was,   in  a  way,    out  of 
my  line,   but  I  would  venture  to   suggest  that   I  had  some  friends  in  the 
War  Dep't  who  mi^it  "be  of  assistance  in  the  matter  and  that   if  perfectly 
agreeable  to  him  and  with  his  approval,   I  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
proposition  up  with  them.     The  Secretary1  s  reply  was  hearty  and  to  the 
effect   that  he  would  not  only  endorse  whatever  action  I  took,  but  would 
personally  follow  it  up  as  soon  as  he  received  my  report,   #Lich  he  woxild 
like  as  early  as  possible.     The  following  morning  I   called  on  Mr.  Yateman 
the  disbursing  officer  of  the  War  Dep't  whom  I  knew  well,   and   I  also  knew 
to  have  practically  unlimited  "pull"  with  the  administration  of  the  Dep't. 
After  laying  the  proposition  carefully  before  him,   explaining  the  Sec'y  of 
Ag'l  position,  and  making  it   clear  to  him  that   I  was  there  by  direction 
and  the  approval  of  my  Secretary,  he  took  me  directly  to  their  acting 
Sec'y  of  War,   introduced  me  and  in  a  few  direct  words  explained  the 
situation.     After  a  few  moments  discussion  the  Sec'y  rang  his  bell  and 

sent  for  Colonel  to  whom  he  introduced  me,   explained  the  object 

of  my  visit  and  asked  for  maps  of  the  Arlington  -property.     After  an  absence 
of  several  minutes  the   Colonel  returned  with  a  series  of  small  maps  showing 
the  land  divided  into   squares.     At  the  Sec'y' s  request  the  Colonel,   follow- 
ing the  lines  with  a  pencil  described  the  waste  land  along  the   river  front. 
When  this  was  done  the  Secretary  asked  the   Col.    some  further  questions, 
then  said  to  me,    "We   can  let  the  Sec'y  of  Agriculture  have  about  four 
hundred  acres  between  such  and  such  lines  which,    I  believe,   would  be   in 
every  way  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  wishes  to  use  it,   and  we 
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would  "be  glad  to  "be  rid  of  the  land  which  is  now  more  or  less  unsi^itly, 
a  care  and  responsibility  to  this  department.     Under  the  control  of  your 
Dep't   it   could,   and  doubtless  would,  he  made  a  wonderful  asset  and  a.  thing 
of  beauty.     You  may  report   to  your  Secretary  just  what   I  have  said,   and 
say  to  him  that  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  action  by  this  department,"     The  interview 
could  not  have  been  more  pleasant,   and  satisfactory,   and  resulted  in  a 
transfer  of  the  land  as  speedily  as   the  red  tape  in  the  two  departments 
and  on   Capital  Hill  could  be  unwound.     These  are  the  inside  facts  of  the 
transfer  of  the  land  from  the  War  Dep't  that  now  composes  the  Arlington 
Experiment  Station. 

■The  fear  that  my  regular  and  irregular  duties  miggit  not  occupy 
every  minute  of  my  time  during  each  day,   the  Sec 'y  Morton  very  thought- 
fully placed  me  on   the   "Board  of  Promotion  Review"   of  the  Dep't,    together 
with   the   Chief   Clerk  and  the  Appointment  Clerk;    the  duty  of  the  Board  being 
to  examine  the  efficiency  records,    status  and  the  departmental  history  of 
the  respective   clerks  and  employees  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  adjust- 
ments and  equalizations  of  salaries  as  the  interests  of  the  public  service 
might  require.     And  for  fear  that  a  possibility   still   existed  that  a  spare 
moment  might  escape,    the  Sec'y  also  placed  me  on  the  board  of  Civil   Service 
Examiners  for  promotion  in  the  Dep't.     These  I   consider  among  the  irregular 
duties,   a,nd  there  were  divers,    such  as  consultations,    commissions,    investi- 
gations,   etc.,    in  one  case  investigation  of  the   Chief  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.      So   that,   as  a  logical  result  of  all  of  this  I  managed,    finally, 
to  have  a  nervous  breakdown,   which   resulted  in  my  quitting  the  government 
service  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1906.     The  duties  relating  to  my  legitimate 
work  as  Chief  of  the  division  of  accts.  and  disbursing  officer  were 
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intricate  and  exacting  enou^i,  without  the  other  duties  that   involved  so 
much  thought  and  responsibility.      In  order  to  get  through  with  all   this 
I  would,    toward  the  last,    spend  from  two  to  five  hours  additional   in  my 
office  dally  and  I  have,   not   infrequently,   worked  until  midnight,   at  home. 

During  my  service  as  disbursing  officer  I  made  pa;/raents  aggre- 
gating over  sixty  million  dollars,   not  including  large  lump   sums  direct   to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the   several  States,    ranging  from  a 
few  dollars  to  many  thousands;   and  in  the  disbursement   of  these   sums  signed 
nearly  one  million  official  checks,    so  that   a,t   the  end  of  a  long  day,   not 
infrequently,  my  fingers  would  feel  as  though  paralyzed. 

One  of  the  most   compensating  and  truly  pleasant  remembrances  is 
the  knowledge  that   I   enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  employees  of  the  DepH  from  the  Sec'y  down,   all  of  whom  I 
knew  personally,   and  many  of  them  intimately.      The  paymaster  should, 
logically,  be  a  very  popular  member  of  the  outfit.      In  my  case   I   tried  to 
add  to   that  popularity  the   sincere  friendship  and  respect  of  all  those 
with  whom  I   came  in  daily  contact,   whether  a  chief  of  bureau  or  a,  laborer 
in  the  field,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that    I   succeeded  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,   but  not  entirely,   and  in  those  cases  where   I  failed  I 
feel   that   it  was  to  my  credit:      there  are  those  whose  selfish  or  false 
friendship  one  may  not   seek,   and  retain  one's   self  respect,    or  that  of 
honorable  men. 

In  the  Government  departments,   as  in  large  business  establish- 
ments generally,    there  may  be  found  cliques  among  the  employees,    formed 
for  social  or  other  reasons.     The  Department  of  Ag'l  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.      In  this   connection  the  writer  was  associated  with  two  congenial 
spirits  —  Prof.  Milton  Whitney  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.   Hill,    the  former  Chief  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  latter  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  division  of  publica- 
tions. We  stood  together  on  all  occasions,  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
department  quite  freely  —  being  on  the  inside,  --  and  lunched  together 
daily  either  at  the  "Dutchman's"  on  lUth  St.  nearby,  or  at  "Harvey's"  on 
the  Avenue.  Our  official  and  social  relations  continued  of  an  entirely 
pleasant  nature  to  the  end.  Of  our  little  coterie  the  writer  alone 
survives,  his  two  loyal  associates  have  long  since  paid  the  great  debt  of 
Nature  while  his  debt  continues  to  accumulate,  like  moss  on  the  north 
side  of  an  oak  tree. 


Stenciiidu  o&rce 
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